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the interests of all civilized peoples. It. behoves us,
therefore, to review it carefully from time to time, lest new
conditions of warfare and changed circumstances of com-
merce should have rendered obsolete and even dangerous
rules which we once found by experience to be essential
to our security and conducive to our greatness. More-
over there is a responsibility laid upon us, as the foremost
naval power in the world, so to guide the development of
maritime law that it may assist, and not retard, the pro-
gress of peace and civilization.

There cannot be the slightest doubt that for a century
past the views of statesmen and jurists both on the con-
tinent of Europe and in America have been pronounced
with increasing emphasis in favour of the prohibition of
the capture of private property at sea, unless such pro-
perty happens to be contraband of war or engaged in an
attempt to break blockade. The one short-lived treaty
with Prussia negotiated by Franklin in 1785, the rejected
motion in the French Assembly in 1792, the isolated
judgments of one or two writers of no great distinction,
have been the springs of a mighty current of opinion,
which has shewn its force in modern times by the pro-
hibition of such captures in the Seven Weeks' War of
1866, the treaty of 1871 between the United States and
Italy, the twice-repeated decision of the Institute of
International Law, and the almost unanimous voice of
the great continental jurists. In 1856 the new principle
would have been embodied in the Declaration of Paris,
had not the opposition of Great Britain caused the
rejection of the American proposition in its favour.
Having agreed to give up for the future the right of
capturing enemy goods under a neutral flag, our states-
men declined to go further along the path of concession